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The classification of the musical MSS. in the British Museum is now in pro- 
gress. This service has been long desired ; the collection being especially con- 
nected with the history of music in England, and illustrative of the state of the 
art at different epochs in this country, forms an important object of reference to 
musical writers and editors of music, who cannot have too easy access to the 
objects of their search. 

We cannot allude to a public library of music without lamenting our great 
poverty in that article. It is with music as with painting—our immense riches 
in private libraries impoverish us in national collections, and if we have no 
public exhibitions of painting worthy to compare with the Louvre, or the Dres- 
den, or Munich Galleries, we can as little boast any public library of music that 
may vie with the collections in Paris or Vienna. The National Gallery may, 
indeed, be looked upon as removing the stigma from our taste in one branch of 
the fine arts. 

We wish we could see a dawn as auspicious for music. Before composition 
can attain its proper rank as a liberal art, musicians must be enabled to contem- 
plate the accumulated thought and feeling not only of their own country but of 
Europe. A good library is therefore the first condition of artist-existence—the 
breath of its life. If the noble collection of Italian MSS. in the Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum, at Cambridge, were united to the stores in the Royal Library and the Bri- 
tish Museum, the ground-work of a library worthy of England would be formed. 
Such an institution, however, can never flourish, except it be under the super- 
intendence of an active, intelligent, and zealous musician—a man of liberal edu- 
cation, attached to the pursuits of a librarian, and possessed of a competent 
knowledge of the history, theory, and practice of music. Knowing that such a 
man is the spirit of the library, we feel a strong interest in the project lately 
announced to the public by the Gresham Professor, and are most anxious 
that he may carry it out. 
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THE SPANISH SLAVES 
AN OPERA, IN THREE ACTS, 
BY R, H. HORNE, 


Author of the Death of Marlowe ; Cosimo de Medici, &c. &c. 
PREFATORY REMARKS. 


Ar a period when the opinion long entertained by a few, that there was no 
necessity that music should be “ married to the worst of verse,” is only just 
beginning to find a responsive chord in the minds, as well as the feelings of the 
many, it may be requisite, in order to prevent disappointment, to offer a pre- 
liminary remark on the construction of the choral poetry in the present Opera. 
It has been my wish not to abound but to be sparing of imagery; to reduce sen- 
timents and affections (though passions must of course be occasionally allowed 
far more scope), to the simplest forms of expression ; in short, seldom to offer 
more than the ground-work and frame of the subjects and emotions, and leave 
the imagery and adornment to the composer. The difficulty has been to hit the 
medium ; neither to overlay the verse with images, nor to pare down poetry to 
the barest atomy. I think an Opera ought to have substantial materials in its 
libretto ; but that no poet ought by any means to endeavour to accommodate 
those hardware composers who are only competent to the translation and ex- 
pression of sensuous or mere external ideas. 

As the present attempt is the first of its kind, I cannot know how far I have 
succeeded, how far failed—there being no precedent for comparison. Judgment 
is therefore left in the hands of the Editors and readers of the Musical World. 

With reference to the dramatic construction, a few words will suffice. I think 
it will be readily admitted by musical, as well as literary men, that one great 
cause of the utter failure, the equivocal success, or very temporary popularity of 
the vast majority of English Operas (whether grand, comic, tragic, domestic, 
romantic, or mixed; and with whatever degree of talent engaged, and expense 
in the production), is the imbecility of principle in the plots, and the want of 
vivid effect in the situations and general treatment and construction. It should 
never be forgotten, though it always has been forgotten, that music cannot of 
itself tell a story so as to be at all intelligible to a mixed audience. The situation 
and the construction, to which the words of the vocal parts should be merely eluci- 
datory, and the dialogue—these make a story intelligible to the understanding. 
The music of an Opera should only be addressed to the fancy, the imagination, 
and the heart. But when, in lieu of this, we find no drama to an Opera, or a 
very bad drama, without novelty and without effect—music labouring in vain at 
the impossible task of beating a plot into the humming skull of an exhausted 
audience ; and when, in addition to all this elaborate suicide of hope, we find 
the words of a kind that quite defies comparison, because “‘ nought but themselves 
can be their parallel,” is it possible we could wonder at the slow advances of 
English Opera, even if we were enabled to say of the host of new composers of 
genius, “ from all the choirs of heaven ye are descended !” 

That all these errors and absurdities, these short-comings and extravaganzas, 
these grave designs and ludicrous performances, these pompous announcements 
with confounding results, admit of any immediate remedy, it certainly is not as- 
sumed. All we can do is to assist others in the reform of English Operas; and 
however secondary a part of the endeavour, I most gladly offer, as the only means 
in my power, a libretto which merely aspires to a rational story and natural 
result—an intelligible and effective construction, and with common sense in the 
words. The Soul of this new body must of course be left wandering in space till 
the genius of some composer may see fit to infuse and fix it, and thus transform 
into a beaming shrine, a case at present so earthy and unillumined. 

With a view to render my attempt more definite to the mind of the professor 
and amateur, the different characters of voice are identified in the Dramatis Per- 
sone, with the respective characters of the Opera, and certain known singers 
named, whom the writer considers most competent to sustain such characters. 
A musical reader may thus imagine he hears as well as reads. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 

Dow Cotonia, a Spanish Grandee. Barritone. (Mr. H. Phillips. ) 

Sitvano, a Mountain Peasant. Tenore. (Mr. Wilson.) 

Massora, a Saracen Chief. Barritone. (Mr. Lennox. ) 

Pasto, the Castle Barber. Buffo. (Mr. Harley.) 

a ; Spanish Officers. ; _— (May be taken from the Chorus. ) 

Sotmax, a Saracen Officer. Tenore. (From the Chorus. | 

Donna Atmena, Daughter of Don Colonia. Soprano. (Mrs. Wood, Miss Shirreff, oz 
Miss Rainforth.) 

Lranor, Wife of Massdra. Contralto, or Mezzo Soprano. (Miss Taylor.) 

Barzara, a Spanish peasant girl. Mezzo Soprano, (Miss P. Horton, ) 


ACT I.—Scenez I. 

[A bright rivulet among mountain scenery. The spot is held as neutral ground by 
the Spaniards and Saracens. Spanish soldiers and peasantry are seen ascending 
the heights from behind.] 

Chorus, on the heights. 
Let not the thirst of glory here 
With sylvan waters interfere, 
Nor the pure spirit of the place 
Behold War’s threatening, iron-bound face. 


{Soldiers and peasantry slowly descend, with large water-vessels slung over poles, 
each borne upon the shoulders of two men. BarBara is among the peasantry ; 
Cartos and Lucio lead the way.] 


Chorus, as they descend. 
Flow, glimmering mountain stream! 
To thine own music flow: 
Sweet memories o’er thee dream ; 
Fond hopes for ever glow! 


Car. Well, I trust you will all sing with the same pleasure as we retrace our 
steps up the heights, with all these vessels filled from the stream. But if it’s a 
weight off the mind to come down to this beautiful spot, I am sadly afraid it’s a 
weight upon the mind, as well as the back, to return. 

e Bar. (playfully). Ah, I see you're very, very tired of these wars, Senor 
arlos. 

Car. And who is not, I should like to know, if he had but the courage to 
speak the truth! A little cutting and maiming may be all very well; but in the 
course of time the amusement becomes irksome, as well as precarious. See! 
who comes. [4 party of Saracens appear on the heights, 


Chorus of Saracens above. 
Let not the thirst of glory here 
With sylvan waters interfere ; 
Nor the pure spirit of the place 
Behold War’s threatening, iron-bound face. 


Car. A party of the enemy! and coming down here for the same purpose 
that has brought us. Well—remember, this is neutral ground—no bickering. 

Bar. No cutting and maiming. Senor Carlos does not admire it. 

Car. I am not a shy man either, you very well know. 

Bar. I know nothing at all about it. 

[Enter Massora on the heights, in advance of the soldiers. He motions them to 
descend. They descend the rocks with their water vessels, MassoRra remains 
above.] 

Full Chorus while the Saracens descend. 
Flow, glimmering mountain stream ! 
To thine own music flow ; 
Sweet memories o’er thee dream ; 
Fond hopes for ever glow. 
Our hearts in war are fierce and strong, 
But here forget the battle song. 
H 2 
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Massora, above. 

Soldiers! the hour of peace we must not feel ! 

Though our hot brows soft evening-shades conceal, 
With sunrise flames the clashing steel ! 


Chorus. 
Our hearts in war are fierce and strong, 
But here forget the battle song ! 


Mass. Soldiers! to your work. Fill your vessels at the stream, and hold no 
conference with the enemy! (Massora descends.) 

Car. (to Lucio). Ah! ’tis the Saracen chief. 

Luc. What brings him hither? 

Car. Suspicion—curiosity—perhaps mischief—his humour—or the devil. 

(voice above.) Hillo ! 

Car. ’Tis Pablo, the castle barber ! 

(Enter Pasxo, halloving above. He runs down the side of the rocks.) 


Bar. Here he comes capering down the rocks ! 

Pas. (running forward.) Hillo! Here you are! Well met at the pleasant 
springs—the cool and pleasant (suddenly seizing Barsara and kissing her.) Ah! 
the warm and pleasant. Well met, I say. Oh, the Saracens! Welcome, ye 
savage enemies! Here we are all graciousness and smiles. 

Car. (aside to Pasto).—Pablo, forbear ! 

Mass. (coming forward).—Welcome! we are your enemies, as ye have reason 
well to know. But wherefore “ savage ?”” 

Car. (aside to Panio.)—It is Massora. 

Pas. (aside to Canto)—O! I’ll be careful. (¢o Massora) Why savage? why 
—(aside) only look at their faces! (aloud) That’s an odd question, Senor. 

Mass. (pointedly.)—Not so odd as apt. 

Pas. (perplexed)—Beg pardon!—ahem! (Zo Cartos) Senor Carlos, our 
company is not wanted. 

Mass.—Mean you your own, or ours ? 

Pas.—I mean, Senor—that is, I intended to mean—in ‘plain Spanish, I 
meant, indeed, as any rational and respectable gentleman of understanding might 
have clearly perceived, I simply meant to intend that— 

Mass.— What? 

Pas. (confounded).— Senor Carlos, am I compelled by the laws of war to an- 
swer what I meant? 

Soxm. (advancing).—Yes ; to a superior. 

Mass. Me Cartos.)—Suffer ye, a base menial, to offer us the insult of his free 
speech ? 

"ilies menial, senor, I am the castle surgeon, and what is more, the 
castle barber! My title is at least equal to that of any black invader. 

Mass.—Thou art the castle dog! (drawing his scymeter.) I'll quiet thy loud 
barking! 

Aui.—Ha! 

[Swords are drawn on both sides. Paxto is thrown down, and Massora, standing 
over him, is about to strike, when S1uvano enters and rushes, unarmed, between. 


SILVANO, recitative. 
Pause! do not strike; it must not be; 
The clash of arms is here unknown : 
Dare not to wake with maddening glee 
Unnatural echoes ! 
ALL, sheathing their swords. 
Peace! ’tis done! 


Aria, SILVANO. 
Behold this lonely pastoral place, 
‘The home of snowy flocks, 
Where all is calm, save when rude winds 
Some eagle’s eyrie rocks ; 
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It is a solitude for Love 
To weave his trances deep ; 

Heaven call’d this spring out of the stone, 
For man’s hot blood to weep. 


Car.—Well, that is all very good and true ; your hand, paysano ! 

Pas.—You’re a noble fellow—thanks for your timely interference. 

Mass.—(to the Saracens.)—Lift up your water-vessels, and return ! 

Car.—Farewell, friends! When we next meet, it will probably be as enc- 
mies. 

Pas.—Probably as enemies. 


[Spanish and Moorish music. Spaniards and Sdracens ascend the heights on 
either side, and exeunt. Manent Sttvano and Paso. 





(To be continued.) 





THE NIGHT PIECE, BY HERRICK. 
WITH REMARKS ON THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
Being No. V. of the Selection of Words for Composers. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


With an eye to what was said the week before last in an article on the “ Re- 
quisites of Musical Poetry,” and with great deference to the musical knowledge 
which the writer brings to bear upon his other qualifications, it has struck us 
that vocal composition might possibly be classed under three heads: First—The 
simple utterance (or co-utterance with the poet) of one prevailing sentiment ; 
not prohibiting, nevertheless, such repetitions of words, or departures from the 
author’s measure, as are not inconsistent with the feeling. Second—Dramatic, or 
conversational music, in which we are to suppose (and we may very easily sup- 
pose) that people sing instead of speak (for singing is but a heightened and more 
beautiful kind of speech, and the ordinary tones and inflections of some national 
tongues closely approximate it, as in the instance of some districts in Italy, the 
natural country of recifative) ; and Third and Last—Descriptive, or narrative, 
or what had best be called, perhaps, illustrative music; for music is not, and 
ought not to be, picture—otherwise it becomes literal, and tends to the puerile ; 
and it is hardly less dangerous to endeavour to tell a story in music ; partly, for 
the small reason that it is impossible ; and partly, because it tends to the same 
graphic perils. And yet the arts and senses all so hang together, and so appeal 
to the same one inclusive sense of touch, or sensation, that we may reasonably 
borrow a word to express what we here mean from the light ; and what we 
mean by “ illustrative,” is such vocal composition as is justly carried away, not 
from, but by, the sentiment or description of the poet, and cannot help amplify- 
ing, or revelling in it, and endeavouring, by every means in its power, to do 

justice to the impression it_has made on the musician’s feeling, by deepening it 
twenty-fold upon ordinary sensibilities. 

And first, of the last: this, we conceive, is what Handel has done, and had 
such a perfect right to do, in what may be called those thunderous comments of 
his upon the texts of the Bible, and those joyous and luxurious ones upon the 
Allegro and Penseroso of Milton (his ‘“‘ Zriumphings gloriously,” his golden- 
trumpet-shouted names of ‘‘ Wonderful !”’ his ‘‘ Let the merry bells ring round—” 
justly literal in their case, for to repeat bells is but to repeat music itself; and 
the like re-echoing of the warble of the nightingale, in ‘‘ Sweet bird that 
shunn’st,” &c.) The musician is so far a narrator here, as that he comes and 
tells you, as it were, what the poet says; and in the enthusiasm of the recital, 
just as in the case of any impassioned man who ‘is relating what has affected 
him, he cannot help dwelling upon, and repeating, perhaps again and again, the 
beauties or glories of which he has become a partaker. Suppose the great Jewish 
lawgiver coming down from Sinai, and telling you what he heard said to him 
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its thunders ; and again, suppose that an account of the impression made upon 
him is repeated to another set of hearers by a musician, and with the addition 
of the tongue of his own art. He would then talk as Handel does in the won- 
derful compositions alluded to; and it may be said also, that the very noise and 
numerousness, and tempestuous glory of his song, would be additionally suit- 
able to the assembled multitudes, to whom his comments on poet or prophet 
are addressed. 

With respect to dramatic, or conversational music, we need do no more, per- 
haps, than point to its great master,—Mozart. The reasonableness of it will be 
impressed at once by its felicitous execution ; and in this sort of writing may 
occur, with greatest likelihood, the very rare occasions in which literal picture 
in music becomes proper, being justified by the gesticulative impulses natural to 
theatric action, as in the instance of the beautiful dropping of the note on the 
word inginnochiateri, where Susanna tells Cherubino to come and kneel down 
before the countess. (When will printers invent some little musical types, on 
purpose to be quoted in loving criticism ?) . 

The remaining, and most obvious, and if well executed, most purely beautiful 
class of vocal composition, the song or air, has had ample justice done to it in 
the article to which we have taken the liberty of applying these comments. Yet 
we would venture to say further (what, indeed, we at first intimated), that the 
musician in our opinion, may, with the greatest propriety, so far give way to his 
enthusiasm, as to run greater risk in his music than the poet may seem to have 
given him license for in the words; for whenever the luxury or animal spirits 
of the poet is great, and he is in any degree borne away by it himself, the mu- 
sician has the right of a divine echo to repeat and re-duplicate him, and send him, 
as it were, sounding through all the depths of the heart and fancy. We would 
instance, not merely such a composition as that noble one of Purcell, ‘ Full 
fathom five,” where the poet himself has set the bell of the sea- nymphs ringing, 
nor that other charming one, ‘‘ Come unto these yellow sands,” in the burden 
of which attention is called to the crowing of the cock, but the delighted graces 
and abandon of Arne’s ‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” in which the happy spirit, like 
a boy just released from school, not only has a right to go repeating his words 
and manifesting his animal spirits ad libitum, but ought to do so. Think how 
often, and with what gusto the boy would tell his companions of the holiday he 
was going to have, what marbles he should play, and what cakes and apples de- 
vour ; and then judge what a right Ariel has to luxuriate in his repetitions of 
the words ‘‘ blossom,” and “ merrily,” and how he ought to expatiate on the 
word “‘ fly,” as if he were showing you how he meant to do it. 

On the other hand, there are emotions of the heart so sufficient to themselves 
in their simplicity and depth, whether they be or not of a solemn nature, or 
merely single-hearted, and like a dew-drop for sincerity and delicacy, that a 
true composer will no more think of flourishing upon them, or adding a touch 
beyond what he can help, than a painter would of colouring the dew-drop itself— 
or a snow-drop—or a zear/ Exquisite specimens of this class of composition 
are the ‘‘Paga fui” of Winter, and the ‘‘ La Rachelina” and “ Io sono Lin- 
doro ” of that most original and ever new melodist, Paesiello (known in English 
words as ‘‘ Whither my love?” and “ For tenderness formed.’’) See also the 
charming commencement of Winter’s ‘‘ Apri alla madre il core,” in the same 
opera that contains the ‘ Paga fui’”’—the ‘‘ Ratto di Proserpina,” where Ceres 
begs her daughter to open her heart to her, and tell her what she is suffering. 
No variation from the simple utterance of the words is required there, though, 
indeed, it would not have been unwarrantable had the eloquence of the music 
been less simply sufficing. The strain flows like the smile of an earnest and en- 
treating face. It is like a cordial hand laid upon that of a beloved object, and 
saying, with pathetic encouragement, ‘‘ Do, now ; let me persuade you ; tell me 
all about it !’” 

And there is yet another set of words which we conceive better left by the 
musicians to their simplicity, and even to their own measure, than in any 
way varied. The enrichment, whatever it is, should invest the words them- 
selves, or accompany them with a train that is simultaneous in its movement. 
Of this (as we have still our week's two lyrics to give, and fear we have greatly 
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trespassed already on the pages of our friends) we shall say no more, but lay the 
specimen before the reader, from a minor and very unequal, but occasionally 
charming poet of the reign of Charles the First. This is a song already “ moving 
to music” (as Mr. Cornwall happily says of some of Ben Jonson’s, one of 
which, indeed, most likely suggested it) ; it seems to indicate its own air: and 
if the composer were to add anything to it, the addition should not be much, nor 
of a kind to hinder its progression; the occasion is too earnest and urgent; but 
the close might admit of a passionate variety in the emphasis. ‘ 


The Night Piece, to Julia. 
BY HERRICK. 


Their eyes the glow-worms lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee, 
And the elves also, 
Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 
No Will-o’-the- Wisp mislight thee, 
Nor snake, nor slow-worm bite thee ; 
But on, on thy way, 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there is none to affright thee. 
Let not the dark thee cumber ; 
What though the moon does slumber, 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 
Like tapers clear without number. 


Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 

Thus, thus, to come unto me; 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silvery feet, 

My soul I'll pour into thee. 


In a periodical publication called the ‘‘ Reflector,’”’ which appeared many 
years ago, and comprised early effusions of some of the leading writers of the 
present day, there is a beautiful Latin version of these stanzas, which, on many 
accounts would have found a suitable place in this Magazine, and it should have 
been copied into it, did we possess the work or could easily procure it.* It was 
from the pen of one of the principal living writers in the ‘‘ Times ;” and on that 
account also we should have been glad to insert it, to show how delightful it is 
to have some neutral ground in periodical literature, in which wits and scholars 
of all shades of opinion can be brought together with a harmony becoming their 
inner nature. 

We are sorry to break off here without giving the modern lyric which we 
promised as the regular companion of our ancient ; but the truth is, that when 
we began to write these articles, we did not foresee, as we ought, that they 
could run away with us into such tempting regions of comment; and therefore, 
in no violation, at all events, of the spirit of our zeal, and in decent considera- 
tion for the space necessary to matter more scientific, we must undertake in 
future to give no more than one song or passage for the composer, unless we 
have shown ourselves a little less encroaching. 





HOW TO PLAY A SOLO ON THE FLUTE. 


The following letter, or abstract of a letter (for we have availed ourselves of the 
permission given us to proportion it to our limits), is by a correspondent who 
has a sort of claim upon us from having contributed to the former series of the 


* We will endeavour to obtain the work in question, and will, if possible, insert this translation next 
week.—Ed. M. W. 
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‘‘Musical World.” Generally speaking, the humours of the musical profession 
are of too peculiar a nature to be found very interesting to the public at large ; 
amusing enough to those who have occasion to observe them closely, they are 
hardly worth chronicling for general use. The communication published below, 
is, perhaps, in some degree liable to the objection we have mentioned. Never- 
theless, all concert-goers will have had occasion to note the various whims and 
vagaries of solo players, usually too salient to escape attention altogether, and 
some of these have, we think, been hit off by our correspondent with consider- 
able gusto. ; 
The programme of the concert bill contains the announcement— 
“« Grand Concerto ; Flute, Sig. Phunniwistl.” 


which induces our correspondent to offer his advice as to the best means of coming 
off on the occasion. 





MY ADVICE TO MR, P. 


My dear PhunniwistI—As soon as your turn arrives, you will of course keep 
the audience waiting some little time in expectation—it does them good, whets 
the appetite, and makes them curious; stay until they get tolerably fidgetty, and 
then make your appearance. Now mind! a grand concerto always begins with 
a row—or else it cannot be grand; so tell your friend who “ just scored it” for 
you, not to spare the brass. Well then, you commence with a crash—key of 
C—all the instruments starting in unison. Now the strain moves onward, 
andante maestoso, you standing watching your music, with your flute cast 
negligently into the hollow of your arm, and your head as gracefully on one 
side as you can manage to get it. Having told your friend on what popular 
air you have composed your concerto or fantasia, he will, if he be a clever 
fellow, touch upon it a little during the introduction, while you occasionally— 
only occasionally, mind me—will put the flute to your lips, and play a bar or two 
of it, just to show the folks you could play the introduction if it was not ‘infra 
dig,”’ and you happened to be in the humour ; however, let that pass. The orches- 
tra are reaching a climax, climbing, climbing, and bearing your flute on the top of 
their accumulated harmony, until you all come together upon another crash more 
stupendous, if possible, than the first. Dominant seventh upon C, you holding 
the tiptopermost B flat. The crash over, the orchestra is silent, leaving you 
floating in the air with your aforesaid B flat, a long, liquid, melting, streamy 
note, which you will hold out as long you can, without endangering the wind 
chest, or getting too red in the face. ‘Then come scattering and tumbling down 
as fast as possible, with all sorts of skips and hops, quips and quirks, and trills, and 
the various other beauties of which the instrument is so susceptible, until you 
settle somewhere about the middle of the lower octave, upon a serious, right- 
down, hearty shake, which pump out there as long as your strength lasts; then 
suddenly pitch it up an octave higher, and then, if you can, an octave higher still, 
and then drop gradually, and gently, and sweetly, by a chromatic passage, down 
again into the tune. 

Now, as to this tune, I will suppose you have chosen one of the most popular 
airs of the day—“ Polly put the kettle on,” for instance—for in composing either 
a fantasia or concerto, it is not essentially necessary that the air, any more than 
the scoring for the orchestra, should be bona fide your own work. “ Polly put 
the kettle on” will make an excellent theme, and from the rarity with which it 
is heard in a concert-room, will doubtless be the more strikingly effective. There- 
fore— Polly put the kettle on.” Having concluded the “ favourite air’? with 
two cadenzas, the second longer than the first, and the first too long for any- 
thing, the orchestra (you will of course have been “ fortunate in securing the 
services” of Mori and the others), will take it up and play it once through. 
That being well over, you gather up your features-into’a look of fierce determi- 
nation, and come at once to the scratch ; you set off almost by yourself, with a 
something that can be “ better felt than described ;” something wonderfully and 
terrifically dificult ; something prestissimo, of course, full of awful skips from the 
lowest notes to the highest, and corresponding dives down again, mingled with 
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chromatic runs, and relieved by occasional groups of triplets and sextets, and 
other “ lets” and “tets,” and whatever those divisions of time are called by which 
the performer is directed to play innumerable hemi-demi-semi quavers in the 
time of one whole one; and then you wind up the variation, if it may be so 
styled, with a sky-rocketty sort of a rush, from the lowest C of the instrument 
to its veritable antipode in alt, by way of a finale. The effect will be in- 
conceivably wonderful, and there will ensue a sort of struggle between the au- 
dience and the orchestra, the former making the windows rattle with their 
plaudits, the latter trying to be heard in “ Polly put the kettle on”—which. jit 
repeats as if on purpose to show how extremely original, and unlike the air, the 
variation really was. . 

Here a pause of some little duration must intervene. Then do you commence 
again ; but under far different circumstances. Your countenance must have lost 
its joyous gaiety and have assumed a sombre lacrymose expression (if you could 
put on rouge, and then contrive, in turning your head round towards the orches- 
tra, to rub it off with your pocket-handkerchief, it would have a capital effect ;) 
the flute must be raised slowly and sadly to the lips, while a low, tremulous, sor- 
rowful note will announce to the expectant audience the commencement of the 
“* Adagio con molto espressione. Now, to perform an adagio, or compose an 
adagio, is generally held to bea very difficult piece of business ; but in this case, 
nothing will. be easier. Your adagio will simply consist of ‘Polly put the 
kettle on”—played in a style of elegant despondency, slow and hopeless,— 
save that you relieve your mind at every other bar by a strenuous shake, or, 
now and then, a prodigious flight of notes, as if too much grief had made you 
crazy ; and then for the conclusion, you must touch the heart in a series of 
pathetic appeals perfectly irresistible. Get up to the top B flat again, shake 
it gently, then whine down two or three half tones, and give some other note 
a shake, and so go on whining, and shaking, and sighing, and dying, till all 
the audience have closed their eyes to hide the nascent tear, and it would evi- 
dently be dangerous to add to their distress. 

Grief is dry. You must, therefore, have something particularly spruce and spi- 
rited in store wherewith to dispel the gloom you have communicated.—The rondo 
finale ! This time the air may be given in six-eight measure, just by way of show- 
ing your musical invention and research. Extended arpeggios, runs, rushes, rat- 
tles and screams; with a second edition of the hops, skips, flights and divings 
of the first variation, together with the air played in three parts—that is to say— 
heard first, in the upper regions, with a “ phit,” “ phit,” “phit ;” then down 
at the bottom with a “burr ;” and, lastly, in the middle passage, bobbling away 
in the form of an accompaniment. So you will proceed—* phit,” “burr,” 
“bobble,” “bobble,” “ burr,” “ phit,”’—-settling at last into a brilliant close, 
which to render positively triumphant, give them one more tremendous chro- 
matic scramble over the whole compass of the instrument (in ¢wo parts if pos- 
sible,) and then my dear Phunniwistl will you come off with flying colours in- 
deed. Then will the electrified audience stamp, shout and rave with delight; 
then will you make your modest retiring bow and, descending into the room, 
shake hands with your pupils, who, by a previous arrangement, crowd to con- 


gratulate you. Yours sincerely, 
C. SHarp. 





NATIONAL MUSIC. 


‘“ A noble national music, if not a certain mark, is yet a probable indication of many 
national virtues. The general diffusion of beautiful traditionary melodies among a people 
implies the prevalence of refined taste and of tender or exalted feelings. Such compo- 
sitions could not be produced, appreciated, or preserved, among men whose hearts were 
engrossed with sensual or sordid things, or refused admittance to the kindly and ima- 
ginative sensibilities of which music is the powerful and universal expression. We shall 
not deny that the qualities which are akin to musical taste may sometimes nationally, as 
well as personally, degenerate into softness and effeminacy, or wander into impetuosity and 
violence. But, if properly regulated and attuned, the same affections that are awakened 
by musical sounds, which are but the echoes of a higher and holier harmony, will not be 
insensible to the voice of moral sympathies. Popular music, too, it will be remembered, 
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is generally the parent or the sister of popular poetry. The mass of mankind are too 
sensuous in their constitution, too fond of vivid and tangible images, to rest contented with 
the shadowy suggestions and wandering idealities of mere melody in its etherial state, while 
unincorporated with significant language. National music is thus the frequent origin, as 
well as subject, of poetical genius. It will often, indeed, happen that the finest melodies, 
instead of being married to immortal verse, are but very indifferently provided with yoke- 
fellows ; but it is not necessary, in order to produce a powerful effect, that the words of a 
song should be equal to the music. Rude and feeble expressions may be sufficient to give 
a definite object and distinct character to a melody, and may, in combination with its influ- 
ence, create impressions equal to those which proceed from much superior poetry. The 
poetical feelings, that are thus called into action, will necessarily belong to the better 
parts of our nature, and, by the exercise which is given to them, will tend to ameliorate 
the character. At the same time, and by the same process, the music of a country will 
become linked more strongly with those local objects and events that are most cherished 
and most memorable. It will become the depository of all that is interesting to human 
feelings or dear to national pride ; and, by the innumerable recollections which it involves, 
united with its natural power to excite emotion, it will acquire a magic influence over the 
heart which no other art can lay claim to. The love of country, a love which is the con- 
centration of all social and domestic charities, appears to be the passion that is most 
powerfully moved by means of national music. A few characteristic notes, breathed from 
a simple reed, or sung by a rugged voice, will, to men at a distance from their native land, 
more readily and forcibly recall the images and feelings of home than the most elaborate 
description, or the most lively picture. The mind is at once replaced amid’those pleasing 
scenes which formerly echoed to the same familiar strain, amid those beloved objects with 
which its melody so sweetly harmonized. As an auxiliary, therefore, to virtue and hap- 
piness, the possession of a national music is an inestimable blessing. It lightens labour, 
and enlivens recreation ; it embellishes plenty, and compensates for hardship; abroad it 
reminds us of the loves that we have left, and the hopes that are before us; at home it 
invests every spot and object with the light of poetry and the charms of recollection ; in 
the hours of peace it knits more closely the ties of neighbourhood and affeetion ; in the 
day of battle it nerves the arm for victory or the soul for death.”-—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The following is a letter to which reference was made last week in our Notices 
to Correspondents. We think it right to publish it. Our answer was given 
last week, and it may be repeated, that we have received no tickets of admission 
for the concerts in question, or should probably have noticed them. Ed. M. W.] 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir—As an amateur of Music, and one really desirous of seeing the art prosper in this 
country, 1 looked with some little anxiety for the appearance of the last week’s number 
of your influential periodical, solicitous of learning your opinion of the merits of the first 
concert of the British Society of Musicians, which took place on Monday evening last, at 
the Hanover Square Rooms; but to my great regret I found you had not even devoted a 
solitary line to a notice of the performance in question. Will you allow me to ask you 
two simple questions? Ist. Is the musical public to conclude from your silence that the 
concert was of so mediocre a kind as to be beneath criticism? Or, 2nd, Are musicians 
to attribute this want of information to the oversight of the committee, in not furnishing 
you with the usual complimentary admissions? I can scarcely bring myself to think that 
any body of directors can be so unmindful of the interests of the society over which they 
preside, as to neglect so important a feature of its management ; for surely they cannot be 
so blind as to entertain the idea that the prosperity of the Society is likely to be advanced 
one iota, by neglecting that powerful engine—the press. If the Society is so confident of 
its own merits as to despise assistance from a power likely to benefit it so largely, it is the 
more desirable that the public should be made acquainted with its flourishing state and 
attractive character, or if, on the other hand, their subscribers are so numerous that the 
Society needs no further addition, I cannot help thinking that their supporters have a 
right to.expect that the acts of the committee should be reported in some way or other. 

I should be loath to insinuate that the directors are anxious to keep their doings from 
the light of day, therefore, as this may meet the eye of one or more of these managers (?) 
some account of their stewardship in this particular may perhaps, be extracted from them. 
Permit me to subscribe myself, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient Servant and Constant reader, 
’ A Subseriber to the Society ; 

spc ln sai But on this oecasion, not 
The Garrick, Jan. 25th, 1839, Behind the Scenos. 
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THE LATE GEORGE ASPULL. 
To the Editor of the “* Musical World.” 


Sir,—Convinced that nothing but an accidental absence of information as to the true 
history of the life and genius of poor Grorce Asrutt, could have induced such an evi- 
dent ‘adorer of all that is most exalted in art as yourself, to give insertion to the paragraphs 
contained in your publication of the 10th and 24th instant, relative to that gifted boy (he 
was, poor fellow ! but nineteen years of age at the day of his death!) and his truly won- 
derful performances on the pianoforte, both of his own brilliant extemporaneous com 
sitions, and of the chefs d'euvre of the recognised great masters of music, I do not doubt 
that you will afford a space in your valuable and enlightened pages for the following brief 
notice of him and his, from the pen of one of his most intimate friends and fervid humble 
appreciators and admirers. 

So far from George Aspull being “not much known in London,” (if to be known or 
unknown in the metropolis must be taken as one of the proofs of genius or its absence) 
the truth is that between the years 1824 and 1831, when only between eleven and eighteen 
years of age, he gave several concerts there (under the patronage of George IV., and 
other members of the royal family, and the nobility), which were crowded even to the 
very staircases, and at which some of the most accomplished of our professional and ama- 
teur musicians were present, and impressed with the marvellous grace and power of his 
execution of many of the most arduous compositions of the great German masters. Cle- 
menti, Hummel, Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, Rossini, and others were among the most de- 
lighted of his listeners and enthusiastic acknowledgers of his genius. I may, I am con- 
vinced, appeal to Mr. Moscheles himself for confirmation of the truth of this statement. 

In the provinces, and in Edinburgh too, George Aspull was universally known and ad- 
mired ; and at various concerts which he gave at one of the principal cities in the east of 
England, I myself was frequently of his audience, and have been, in common with every 
other professional person present, wonder-stricken at his perfect and almost electric exe- 
cution of some of the most complex and elaborate works of Beethoven, Hummel, &c. &e. 

As a musical improviser too, and as a player at sight of the most difficult works of the 
greatest composers, George Aspull was worthy of all admiration, and, considering his 
years, I may add—was without a rival. 

In everything poor George Aspull was an enthusiast, and his enthusiasm may be said to 
have been one of the hasteners of his premature death. 

Always an invalid, in despite of all caution and entreaty, he would attend the funeral of 
his great idol, Clementi, at Westminster Abbey. The result was a severe cold, and speedily- 
following death on the 19th of August, 1832.—I remain, Sir, your constant reader, 

Monday, January 28th, 1839. Lucy Bripvemay. 

[We are much gratified by the earnest manner in which our correspondent 
vindicates the talent of the late Mr. Aspull, which however we never intended to 
call in question when we said he was ‘not much known in London.” Having 
for a long series of years been present at every remarkable concert in London, 
and remembering only one given by Mr. Aspull, we conceived that we were 
stating a fact that might well excuse us for a confusion of names. We are glad 
to see that our correspondent puts no ill construction upon an accident of this 
kind ; it argues in her a liberality of sentiment and goodness of nature that we 
could wish more widely participated by the musical profession as a body.— 

Ep. M. W.] 





Tur Puzziz Canon is unavoidably postponed, owing to the difficulty of its 


typography. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 


Parts.—Much ecldét here has attended the production of the new ballet La 
Gipsy, in which the Elslers have achieved greater triumphs than ever. The 
music is said to be the work of three different composers, but it possesses little 
merit. The Paris correspondent of the Zimes amuses himself at the expense of 
the musicians of the Academie Royale, for their mode of performing the English 
airs which occur in this piece, such as ‘‘ God save the King,” “ The Campbell’s 
are coming,” ‘‘ Auld lang syne,” and other “ auld acquaintances,” which he 
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says, “‘ were like the young whiskered Englishmen one meets on the boulevards— 
so much disguised and disfigured as to forbid the belief that they claimed to be 
of British origin.” Some whimsical anachronisms are said to be committed in 
La Gipsy ; for, amongst other things introduced into the piece, is, ‘‘ the great 
fair of Edinburgh,” and here all the elements of a modern French féte appear 
to have been exhausted, in illustrating the customs of Auld Reekie, at a period 
shortly subsequent to the Restoration! It seems probable that this new ballet, 
which is making so much fureur amongst the Parisians just now, will be brought 
out at our Italian Opera House, in the course of the season. 





METROPOLITAN. 


Tue New Opera or “ Fartnewii.”—We have heard Mr. Barnett’s new opera, 
which has, in many parts, much pleased us by indications of a more natural, un- 
laboured style, than we have yet been accustomed to in the productions of his 
pen. The work is, however, sacrificed to a most absurd libretto, and the total 
want of interest felt by the audience in the personages and the action of the 
piece, makes the whole go off heavily. We are obliged to reserve more parti- 
cular criticism for our next number. 

Hanover Square Rooms. Bracrove’s Quartett Concert.—We regret 
much to have missed the first quartett (Haydn), as it was the only sample of the 
old quartett school that was given, and will have furnished an agreeable occasion 
of comparison with the later style of quartett writing, of which an admirable 
specimen may be considered to have been furnished in the quartett of Men- 
delssohn, in E flat major (first time of performance) which followed, and 
where the author, as might be expected, has availed himself largely of those 
modern powers and achievements on the violin, which our old, simple, melodious 
Haydn can hardly have dreamt of. It may not be amiss to regard this masterly 
work of Mendelssohn’s as an epitome of the character of the man—and a most 
charming and interesting character it will be; delicate and gentle—insinuating, 
but perfectly simple—sorrowful seldom—occasionally grand—quaint and playful 
continually ; the latter phase of character secured an encore to the last move- 
ment. This last movement is interspersed midway by acorruscation of brilliant 
effect, which suddenly brings the four instruments into full action ; it is an episode 
perfectly distinct from the remainder of the movement, and indeed distinguished, 
by its peculiar character, from the whole quartett. The rich stores of Mendel- 
ssohn’s mind are not likely to be suddenly exhausted. We would, however, 
venture to suggest:to him—nor is it the first time that his ingenious productions 
have prompted us to remark—that, in pouring forth his ideas with such pro- 
fusion and display, he has not yet attained that latest mastery of the com- 
poser, which consists in the due ordering and economy of the resources of the 
mind. In this quartett, for example, fewer points, better perfected, would have 
been more acceptable than even the more exuberant feast he has supplied. 
The first and second movement of Beethoven’s quintett (C major, op. 29) are 
very beautiful. There is a decided falling off in the subsequent sections of the 
work, which form remarkably good exercises, indeed, for the arm and fingers of 
the violin player, in hitting off with nicety the many catching points, and giving 
them the appropriate coups d’archet, but certainly contain comparatively little to 
gratify the feeling. It is impossible for a more perfect and exquisite blending of 
the instruments, and union of spirit and purpose, to be achieved in quartett play- 
ing than in the hands of the four gentlemen composing this able party. We 
have little room to mention the other features of the concert. The Misses 
Broadhurst are elegant and brilliant pianoforte players, but should have displayed 
their abilities in some more interesting and less tedious form, than that which 
they selected. Much of novelty or attraction, was not to be expected in the 
vocal department, which however, received the effective support of Miss Masson 
and Mr. Balfe. 

Mort anv Linptey’s CrassicaL Quartetr Concert.—The quintett. of 
Onslow (C major) in the first part of the scheme, presented a striking example 

of the power of good playing, in concealing the barrenness of acomposition. The 
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chamber music of Onslow contains a great proportion of beautiful writing, but of 
this the above quintett offers no evidence ; we would almost venture to call it 
common-place. Such, however, was the exquisite sympathy of the five players, 
their refinement and delicacy, that at the conclusion of the performance we 
do not think there were half-a-dozen persons in the room, who did not break 
forth in ecstacies of admiration—which, within our hearing, were certainly 
lavished on the wrong party, all the credit being due to Messrs. Mori, &c., 
but. many of our neighbours erroneously transferring it to the maestro. Miss 
Fanny Wyndham gave with much feeling the short, but charming ditty— 
“In questa tomba.” We venture to recommend caution in the outset, which 
was, both the first and second time of singing, a little too sharp. Her pathetic 
slur upon the rising half tone at the conclusion of the aria secured a well-me- 
rited encore. Corelli’s duet, twice demanded of Lindley and Dragonetti, was as 
fresh as yesterday—like an old evergreen. The second act introduced Madame 
Dulcken in the arduous septuor of Hummel in D minor, than which no compo- 
sition could better have drawn forth the energies of this lady. It is a truly mas- 
terly work, abounding in beauties (select, as well as original) and—besides the 
‘most small fault ” indicated in our parenthesis—has no sin to answer for but 
that which is, unfortunately, almost universal with concertos—of being twice as 
long as the powers of patience. Signor Brizzi compensated us by a song of 
judicious brevity from the “ Fidelio.” A charming quartett of Mozart in C 
major (not often played, we think) followed. The first movement is especially 
distinguished by a succession of graceful responses, and the andante is one of the 
finest airs that ever were written. The room was crowded to suffocation, and 
the concert went off with great spirit. 

Mary.eponeE Institution.—A musical performance took place at the above 
Institution last week, supported by the talents of Miss Woodyatt, Mrs. Seguin, 
Mr. H. Gear, Mr. Seguin, Mr. Patey on the violin, Mr. Richardson on the 
flute, and Mr. Balsir Chatterton on the harp. We did not ourselves attend, 
but report speaks favourably of the concert, which was under the direction of 
Mr. Thomas Garnett. Amongst the principal performances was “ O dolce con- 
cento,” by Miss Woodyatt, and a concerto on the harp, finely executed by Mr. 
Balsir Chatterton. 

POLICE. 
CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT, Wednesday, February 10. 


(Before Mr. Justice Vaucuan and Mr. Justice Witt1aMs. ) 


Charles Sandys Packer, described as a musician, and aged 29, was indicted for forging 
and uttering a bill of exchange for 700/., purporting to bear the acceptance of Messrs. 
Broadwood and Co., the pianoforte makers, with intent to defraud Messrs. Stone, Martin, 
and Stone, bankers. The prisoner was further indicted for forging and uttering other 
bills of exchange, amounting in the whole to 2,250/. 

Mr. Bodkin and Mr. Doane appeared for the prosecution, and Mr. C. Phillips for the 
defence. 

The prisoner had in the course of the morning pleaded guilty to the first indictment, 
and on being placed at the bar before the judges, 

Mr. Puitures said that the unfortunate young man for whom he appeared had, by 
pleading guilty, made the only reparation in his power for the offence he had committed, 
and his punishment now rested with the Court. He was desirous, however, of calling 
several most respectable witnesses who would speak to the previous character of the 

risoner. 
. Mr. Broadwood, one of the prosecutors, Mr. Perry, a barrister, and Mr. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd were then called, and gave the prisoner an excellent character for honesty. The 
latter said, that he had known the family of the prisoner, who were highly respectable 
persons, for many years, and he had known the prisoner from his infancy.. He became 
more intimately acquainted with him on one occasion, when he composed the masic of an 
opera written by Miss Mitford, and he considered him an upright, honourable young man. 

Mr. Justice VaucHAN said, that the character which the prisoner had received was 
quite satisfactory, but it would be necessary for him to look into the depositions, in order 
to possess himself of the facts of the case before he pronounced the sentence of the Court. 

The prisoner was then removed from the dock. 


(The age and previous reputation of the prisoner, the extreme respectability of 
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the witnesses to character—one of them being a prosecutor—and the magnitude 
of the offence, combine to give a peculiar interest to this case, .and the sentence of 
the Court will be looked for with some concern.— Ed. M. W.*] 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tuz QuEEN was so pleased with Barnett’s music in “ Farinelli” on Tuesday 
evening, that she has directed a copy of it to be sent for her inspection. 

Concerts &c. NExT WEEK.—On Monday, the Third and ast Concert of the 
British Society. On Tuesday, Meeting of the Catch Club. Wednesday, Sub- 
scription Concert at the Eastern Institution, Stepney. Thursday, Blagrove and 
Co.’s Second Quartett Concert. The Promenade Concerts at the Lyceum, every 
evening, except Wednesday and Friday. 

Epsom Races.—These celebrated races, which have more to do with musical 
matters than most people may imagine, will take place this year on the 14th, 
15th, 16th, and 17th of May. We give this announcement for the information 
of those professors who are in the habit of giving benefit concerts, that they may 
avoid those Charybdis and Scylla—namely, the Derby and Oaks. 


Batre’s Hoarsensss on the first night of Barnett’s opera, was occasioned by 
his having been at rehearsal four hours that morning, singing fourteen long 
pieces of music, and speaking twenty lengths of dialogue ; so that he was quite 
exhausted before his labours in the evening commenced. In France, new operas 
are never rehearsed on the day of their first performance, but on the preceding 
evening, with dresses, properties, scenery, &c. &c. 

Rivat Concerts.—The success of the Promenade Concerts at the Lyceum 
has stimulated some musical persons to give performances after the same man. 
ner, and on the same terms, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand. 
Very well; ‘the more the merrier !” 

More Worps ror Music.—We have been talking a good deal lately about 
** words for music,” and what sort of things they ought to be. The ‘‘ Morning 
Chronicle ” selects a specimen from the latest libretto, which places the success 
of our exhortations, so far, in a remarkable point of view. Here it is— 

“*One fatal night, as slumbers o’er us stole, 
A fearful noise disturb’d our tranquil rest ; 
’Twas loud as torrent’s roar—as thunder’s roll— 
And, in an instant, we were up and dress’d !” 

This puts us in mind of an anecdote we once heard of a man who had run 
away from a mad bull, with some damage to his unmentionables. ‘‘ The bull,” 
said he, in an eloquent and sublime crescendo (that ought to have been set to 
music), “the bull roared like thunder—I ran like lightning—and, in jumping 
over the hedge, tare my breeches as if heaven and earth were coming together !” 


Herr Davip, the first violin at Leipzig, is coming on a visit to his sister, 
Madame Dulcken. M. Tilmont, chef of the Italian Opera in Paris, is expected 
on a visit to Mr. Ella. De Beriot also accompanies Madlle. P. Garcia to this 
country. Thus we shall have three eminent violinists amongst us in the forth- 
coming season. 

New Puityarmonic Socrety.—We are glad to perceive from the Cheltenham 
Gazette, that a Philharmonic Society is in course of formation in that town. 

Portrait or a Composer, BY HIMSELF.—Dalayrac, an artist of the school of 
Gretry, has left the following description of his own character among his papers. 
“I am of a sensitive but easy nature; extremely susceptible of pleasure and 
pain ; I easily exaggerate fear and hope ; I do not know how to wait; I give my 
confidence blindly ; I also sometimes suspect on very slight appearances ; I am 
soon transported with rage; injustice, wherever I see it, revolts and maddens 
me.” Dalayrac supplied the French opera with about fifty-six works. Besides 
being a composer of high talent, he’ was a man of severe principles and rigid 
probity. 

* Since writing tlie above the sentence of the Court has been pronounced ; the prisoner.is trans- 
ported for life. 
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Worcester Festrvau.—We are enabled to announce that the Music Meet- 
ing at Worcester will take place in the second week in September; the re- 
hearsal will be on Monday, the 9th, and the first performance on Tuesday, the 
10th. The Norwich Meeting has not yet been fixed. 


Mr. E. W. Tuomas, the violinist, will give concerts next week at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Chester, Holywell, Denbigh, and Oswestry. His prima donna is a 
favourite singer from Dublin, and his basso cantante, Mr. Parry, Jun. Mr. 
Holden, of Liverpool, will be the conductor and pianist. 


Liverpooy Berr Steak Cius.—The prizes offered by this Club have been 
awarded. The gold medal, value 20/., was gained by Mr. Thomas Forbes 
Walmisley, for a glee entitled ‘‘The Madrigal of the Seasons.” Mr. George 
Hargreaves was the successful competitor for the prize of 10J. for the best catchi. 
The borough prize of 10/. for the best convivial glee, by a resident: composer, 
was gained by Mr. John Richardson. An extra prize of 5/. was given to Mr. 
— Ward, of Speen, Buckinghamshire, for a song called ‘The Village 

Ils.” 

Music In THE TemPEST.—In speaking of the music in the Tempest, as per- 
formed at Covent Garden this season, the Analyst for January, after a well- 
merited compliment to Mr. T. Cooke for his selection of the interact portions, 
says, “So complete indeed, has been the satisfaction expressed and felt by the 
musical public with this portion of the entertainment—the simply beautiful har- 
monies of the old Italian (Corelli), accompanied with the melodies of the illus- 
trious Henry Purcell—that we happen to know the fact of one of our most emi- 
nent professors having three times paid his admission to the boxes for the pure 
enjoyment of the music.” 





TO OUR FRIENDS THE MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 

We beg to announce to our friends the music-publishers, the adoption of a plan in regard to works 
sent in for review (or a certain portion of such works), which will probably be found acceptable to 
them, and to the public. With so much demand on our space aleendy existing, with a busy musical 
season just coming upon us, and with the necessity of devoting always a principal portion of our atten- 
tion to the more important class of publications, we foresee the impossibility of giving critical notices 
of all minor works—even if we thought it desirable to do so, which we donot. We, therefore, propose 
—after giving our usual review of such of the week's publications as we deem worthy of a particular 
critique—to deal with the remainder catalogically ; that is, to enumerate them, with their titles and 
particulars, in a general list. This is a method which was first adopted, we believe, in the literary 
department of the Spectator newspaper, and it has been found to answer every purpose. Even as it 
is, our advertising friends know that we do not, and cannot notice all the publications sent in—partly, 
that our space does not suffice for the purpose, and, partly, that many of these publications tax our 
forbearance, and we have no wish to deal, ily, in the unpl nt parts of criticism. Such 
publications, however, by our new method, will obtain a notice they would not otherwise receive, in 
so far as they will stand, with the rest, in the list of works sent in. 

This plan will embrace the advantages, without the defects, of the “ Weekly List,’ which we dis- 
continued awhile ago. That weekly list was subject to mony objections, In the first place it was not 
authentic, because not complete ; it did not contain the whole amount of new publications ; we were 
dependent on the publishers, and could not always count on inclusive reports. Many repetitions of 
the same aonnuncement also crept into the list, and further diminished its usefulness. Our new list 
will not pretend to be an inclusive list of new publications, but only a list of those received by us. Of 
these ali will be named, and none repeated. 

One word more to our friends. 1n the Dialogue on the Formation of a Musical Library," inserted 
in our last number, they will find a beginning made to the Retrospective Review, which was announced 
amongst our proposed objects ia the Address or Prospectus that appeared at the new year. Respecting 
this we have only tosay here, that all reprints and new editions of standard works will, under this 
head, if not Grontiens, be always sure of notice. 

Lastly, as this department of the publishing trade often comprizes large and expensive books, we 
have no objection to an arrangement by which publishers—not desiring to incur the expense of parting 
with copies of such works—may receive them back from us after review. It is enough to say that 
we wish to make .this feature of our magazine as valuable as we can, without putting our friends to 
any sacrifice they may not be prepared to make. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

One of the Chorus has only to look at the state of our pages, to see the impossibility of our inserting 
his letter. We agree with him entirely in abominating all sibilation in music, whether on the: side of 
the singer or on that of the audience. “Steed” for “horse,” and “the” for * his,” however, does 
not seem to us to be an alteration worth making. The evil lies too low for remedy, we féear,—in the 
very language. , ; 

Gur fair correspondent, who writes about the eoncert at Exeter, will perceive that we have no room 
this week for our usual Provincial Intelligence. Our best acknowledgments are due for her kind offer, 
respecting which she shall receive a communication at our first leisure. 

A heap of correspondence has come to us at the twelfth hour, through some mismanagement, which 
shall not recur, if we can help it, including works for review, concert tickets, kc. &c. We have, 
therefore, to entreat the patience of the senders, whose several affairs shall be respectively attended 
» a week.—N.B. All communications intended to be noticed should be sent in not later than 

uesday. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF HIS GRACE 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 





THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. 


Consisting of Original Psalms and Hymns, Chants, Responses, &c. &c.: com 
upwards of Fifty of some of the principal Authors in England: with 
Standard Compositions of Handel, Haydn, &c., newly harmonized and arranged for four 


Work, by 
admired 


d expressly for this 
a Selection of the most 


Voices: with a separate accompaniment for the Organ and Pianoforte. Dedicated (by special 


permission) to 


THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 


By CHARLES DANVERS HACKETT, 
Author of ‘ Miscellaneous Music,” &c. &c. 
“tPrice of the Work, to Subscribers, One Guinea. 


Subscribers names received by 
Hollier, Dean Street, London. [It is_ 
correct insertion in the List of Subscribers. 


the Author, Thornhill Place (Wakefield), or Messrs. Coventry and 
is requested the full Address may be added, in order to ensure a 





CRAMER, ADDISON, & BEALE’S LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 





CRAMER, HAYDN, MOZART AND BEETH- 

OVEN. | 
5 One Hundred of HANDEL’s CHORUSSES ar- | 
ranged for the Pianoforte, by J. W. Holder, Mus. 

c. Oxon, in 3 vols. price 21s, each. 

HANDEL'S SONGS, Duets, and Trios, with an 
accompaniment for the Pianoforte, adapted by 
Wm. Horsley, Mus. Bac. Oxon, in 3 vols. 26s. 

MOZART'S CONCERTOS for the Pianoforte, with 
or without accompaniments, edited by J. B 
Cramer, in 1 vol. 42s, 

BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS, for the Pianoforte, 
— by J. Moschelts, complete in 3 vols. 42s. 
each, 

BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS for the Pianoforte and 
Violin, complete in 1 vol. 31s. 6d. 

BEETHOVEN'S CONCERTOS, Variations, Trios, 

&c., edited by J. Moscheles. 





CLEMENTI, CRAMER, DUSSEK AND 
HUMMEL 


The best Lessons, Sonatas, Exercises and Stu- 
dies for the Pianoforte, by the above eminent 
Masters. 

THALBERG AND DOHLER. 

The latest compositions of the above unrivalled 
Pianists, including Déhler’s Grand Fantasia on 
airs from ‘‘ The Gipsy's Warning,” and Thal- 
berg’s celebrated Scherzo Opera, 31s. 

N. B. Thalberg’s Andante will be published on 
the 11th of March, and the Grand Fantasia on the 
Prayer from Rossini’s Moise on the 20th of the 
same month. 

MOORE AND BAYLY. 
* “ The Dream of Home,” and “ The Homeward 





March,” the two latest ballads by IT’. Moore, Esq. 


MENDELSSOHN AND BENNETT. 
Overtures, Symphonies, Concertos, Duets, &c. 
for the Pianoforte, by the above distinguished 
Composers. 
*,* In a few days will be published, a new duet 
in the style of a military overture, composed for 
the Pianoforte, by F. Mendelssohn. 


ROSSINI AND DONIZETTI. 

Messrs. Cramer and Co. have published a com- 
plete edition of the following STANDARD OPERAS 
arranged for the Pianoforte, by A. Devaux:— 
“ Don Juan,” “ Fidelio,’ ‘* La Gazza Ladra, and 
Oberon.” —DONIZETTI’S “ L’' Elisir d’ Amore,’’ and 
Rossin1's “ Il Barbiere,’’ are just ready, 6s. each, 

MOSCHELES AND BENEDICT. 

Concertos, Fantasias, and brilliant compositions 
for the Pianoforte, by the above eminent artists ; 
also Moscheles’s Grand Characteristic Studies, 
performed by the Author at his matinees of Piano- 
forte Music. 

DE BERIOT. 

In a few days will be ready, six new brilliant 
compositions in the form of Studies for the Violin, 
with an accompaniment for the Pianoforte (ad lib.) 
composed by C. De Beriot. These compositions 
have been lately performed by the Author, and 
received with the utmost enthusiasm at the public 
Concerts in Paris, 

“‘ Farinelli,” Barnett’s new opera—“ The Gipsy’s 
Warning,” Benedict's last opera — “ Falstaff,’ 
Balfe’s Italian Opera—and “ Amelie,’ Rooke's 
popular opera, are published by Cramer and Co., 
201, Regent Street. Also the various arrange- 





“ Long, Long ago,’’ a new ballad by Haynes/ ments of the same as single pieces and duets for 
Bayly, Esq. | the Pianoforte by W. H. Callcott. 

Cramer, Addison, and Beale 201, Regent Street. 
GREEN’S TRANSPONICON, OR} ANCING TAUGHT in the most 


TRANSPOSING PIANOFORTE. 


VFNHOSE who have any thoughts of 
purchasing a PIANOFORTE, are most ear- 
nestly recommended first to inspect this Extraor- 
dinary Improvement, by which the Performer is 
enabled, at pleasure, to raise or lower the pitch, to 
suit the Voice or any accompanying Instrument, 
or to transpose, at once, any composition into any 
other ‘Key. Such desirable powers must shortly 
render obsolete all Instruments not possessing 
them. The price is reduced even considerably 
below that usually charged for ordinary Instru- 
ments. 
J. GREEN, [nventor and sole Manufacturer, 
Seraphine Warehouse, Royal Arms, 33, Soho} 
Square. 
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Brewer Street, Golden Square. Private Lessons 
at all hours to Ladies and Gentlemen of any age, 
wishing privacy and expedition. An Evening 
Academy on Mondays and Fridays. A Juvenile 
Academy on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Families 
and Schools punctually attended. 


A caré of terms may be had on application at 
the Rooms. The Rooms may be engaged by 
Private Parties. 
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